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ON WIT. 

Wit, in Kins Ciiarles the second's reign, seemed to be 
the fashion of the times ; in tlie next it gave way to poli- 
tics and religion; while King William was on the throne, 
it revived under the protection of Lord Somers and some 
other Noblemen, and then those geniuses received that 
tincture of elegance and politeness which afterwards made 
such a figure in the Tatlers, Spectators, &c. through the 
greatest part of the reign of Queen Anne ; but since it 
has broken out only by fits and starts. Few people of dis- 
tinction trouble themselves about the name of wit, fewer 
understand it, and hardly any have honoured it with 
Jheir example. In the next class of people it seems 
best known, most admired, and most frequently practised; 
but their stations in life are not eminent enough to 
dazzle us into imitation. Wit is a start of imagination in 
the speaker, that strikes the imagination of the hearer 
with an idia of beauty common to both; and the imme- 
diate result of the comparison is the iiash of joy that 
attends it; it stands in the same regard to sense, or wis- 
dom, as lightning to the sun — suddenly kindled and as 
suddenly gone; it as often arises from the defect of the 
mind, as from its strength and capacity. This is evident 
in those who are wits only without being grave or wise. 
Just, solid, and lasdng wit is the result of fine imagina- 
tion, finished study, and a happy temper of body. As no 
one pleases more than the man of wit, none is more lia- 
ble to offend ; therefore he should have a fancy quick to 
conceive, knowledge, good-humour, and discretion to di- 
rect the whole. Wit often leads a man to misfortunes, 
that his prudence woula have avoided ; as it is the means 
of raising a reputation, so it sometimes destroys it. He 
who affects to be always witty, renders himself cheap, 
and perhaps ridiculous. The great use and advantage of 
wit, is to render the owner agreeable, by making him in- 
strumental to the happiness of others. When such a per- 
son appears among his friends, an air of pleasure and 
satisfaction difliises itself over every face. Wit, so used, 
is an instrument of sweet music ia the hands of an artist, 
commanding, soothing, and modulating the passion into 
harmony and peace. Neither is this the only use of it ; 
it is a sharp sword, as well as a musical instrument, and 
ought to be' drawn against folly and aflTectation. There 
is at the same time an humble ignorance, a modest weak- 
ness, that ought to be spared ; they are unhappy already in 
the consciousness of their own defects, and 'tis fighting with 
the lame and sick to be severe upon them. The wit that 
genteelly glances at a foible, is smartly retorted, or gene- 
rously forgiven ; because the merit of the reprover is as well 
known as the merit of the reproved. In such delicate 
conversations, mirth tempered with good manners, is the 
only point in view, and we grow gay and polite toge- 
ther ; perhaps there is no moment of our lives so pleasantly 
occupied, certainly none so agreeable. Wit is a quality which 
some possess and all covet ; youth affects it, folly dreads 
it, age despises it, and dulness abhors it. Some authors 
would persuade us, that wit is owing to a double cause ; 
one, the desire of pleasing others, and one of recommen- 
ding ourselves ; the first is made a merit in the owners, 
and is therefore ranged among the virtues ; the last is 
styled vanity, and therefore a vice ; though this is an er- 
roneous distinction, as wit was never possessed by any 
without both ; for no man endeavours to excel without 
being conscious of it, and that consciousness will produce 
vanity, let us disguise it how we please. Upon the 
whole, vanity is inseparable from the heart of man ; where 
there is excellency it may be endured, where there is none 
it may be censured, but never removed. 



APHORISMS. 

Most men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise courts , 
yet most men are proud of the acquaintance of the one, 
and would be glad to live in the other. 

If you wish to be happy in the vrorld, and esteemed 
by every body, fear God, be faithful to your king, and 
live according to the strictest rulej of honesty and pro- 
bity. 



THE INDKSTEUCTABILITY OF MATTER. 
" It WIS said of old," the celebrated Robinson remarks, 
" that the creator weighed, the dnst, and lUeasured the water, 
when he made the world. " This first quantity is here 
still, and though man may aather, and scatter, move, mix, 
and unmix, yet he can deslroi/ nothing. The putref.n-ti<in 
of one thing is but the preparation for ihe being, and tlie 
bloom, and the beauty of another. We have reason to 
think that every particle of matter is indestrnctable, and 
that even when bodies are burnt, none of their principles 
are destroyed. These principles had previously formed 
together one kind of compound, and they now separate 
from each other at the high temperature to which they 
are exposed, in order to form others with the vital air in 
contact with them, and such of the principles as cannot 
unite with the vital air, such as the earth, some saline or 
metallic particles, form the cinder. Thus the proceis ot 
combustion merely decomposes the body, and sets its seve- 
ral parts at liberty to separate from each other, in order to 
form other new and varied combinations. Nothing short 
of consummate wisdom could have devised so beautiful a 
system ; and nothing short of infinite power could have 
so modified matter as to subject it to laws which effect so 
many desirable purposes, and at the same time prevent 
the destruction of those elementary principles which are 
actually essential to the preservation of the world. ■ 

Vegetables have been placed in the great scale of being 
as a link, if we may so express ourselves, between the aui- 
mal and mineral kingdoms, and draw from the great store- 
house of the earth various substances, which they combine 
and re-combine, until they have rendered them suitable 
for the aliment and sustenance of the various tribes ol 
beastial creatures, and these again concoct and assimilate 
them by a variety of unknown processes, until they be- 
come fit for the use and maintenance of man. Thus 
Pourcroy has remarked, that " vegetables may be consi- 
dered as beings intended by nature to begin the organiza- 
tion of crude matter, and to dispose the primitive mate- 
rials of the earth and atmosphere to become the source 
of life, and consequently to establish a communication 
between minerals and animals ■" from whence it follows 
that plants are truly chemical apparatus, employed by na- 
ture to produce combinations, which would not take place 
without them. This is astonishing ; but it is still more so 
that the various elements which these plants organize for 
the tribes of animals, should at their death, in due time, 
be restored without loss or deterioration to the general 
mass of matter ; ready to be again converted by the che- 
mical processes of nature, into fit and proper nutriment 
for succeeding orders of animated existences. 

It is more than probable that Pythagoras, and other an- 
cient philosophers, who taught the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, found the origin of their system in this 
principle of the indestructability of matter. An ancient 
shaster called the Geeta, has beautiful stanzas on this 
subject, in which the varied forms that nature assuir.es, is 
compared to a change of dress; and Ovid, in a speech he 
forms for Pythagoras, compares it to wax, where the sub- 
stance is always the same, though the outward form is 
varying. Doctor Darwin pursues the same idea in the 
foUoiving lines : — 

" Hence when a monarch or a mushroom dies,. 
Awhile extinct the organic matter lies ; 
But as a few short hours or years revolve. 
Alchemic powers the changing mass dissolve 
Emerging matter from the grave returns. 
Peels new desires, with new sensations burns, 
With youth's first bloom a finer sense acquires. 
And loves and pleasures fan the rising fires !'" 
Provision has been made even for the falling leaves of 
vegetables, which rot upon the ground, and to a careless 
observer would appear lost for ever. Bertholot has 
shown by experiment, diat whenever the sbil becomes 
charged with such matter, the oxygen of the atmosphere 
combines with it, and. converts it into carbonic acid gas. 
The consequence of this is, that this same carbon, in pro- 
cess of time, is absorbed by a new race of vegetables, 
whom it clothes with a new foliage, and which is itself 
destined to undergo similar putrefaction and renovation 
to the end of time: 

"Link after link the vital cliiiin extends, 
And the long line of being never cuds,"' 



